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1 to enlarge : 
Written for the Bouquet. Written the B j : 
: youth—hig oi : ritten for the Bouguct. || sat poring one evening, over a letter which he had 
he ane 7 AUTUME CALM! THE CHALLENGE just received from 
tH F pening ’T 13 autumn calm! the woods are sear,— Ae . word for y may Barnwell. ‘And here 1s & 
y us manner Low, lulling sourds break on the ear ; 'T will not Wei ~ not recall the past, ‘ Mi © Tou, “s0orge, 
in behalf of Sad is the music of the grove, > PRA pre ena ene Byron peed Barnwell’s respects, I suppose,’ returned 
—unraveled And sad the blue bird’s tale of love. . es George, in a tone by no means pleasant and agreeable. 
. 7 ‘ ° 
id the affair T was a sweet morning in the spring of 18—, that I || ‘I should think they had been sent times enough to be 
the villany The leaves around are withered,— took passage on board of the steam boat North Ame- |) worn out.’ 
And all the summer flowers are dead ;— rica, sailed ; . 
broke forth They strew the walk, the woods among, ae me = up the _ bosom of the pce | ‘Not in very good humor this evening,’ answered 
s poeay on And rustle with a plaintive song. pres . 0 vik ret ™ page ys a nae ‘ How is that mathematical lesspn? rather 
nd satire.on sts that usually hover over the deep at such || hard I suspect 
from. their Oh! how like yander falling leaf— an hour, like happy spirits, were fast floating away. ‘Yes: and if you wish to learn it you had better 
' The summer’s pride—of moments brief,— y I i i ; . 
| emn appeal ig aie . bogey ; ag “iy cays to s picky waters sa a thing of throw aside that paltry love-letter, and direct your 
ie immortal Upon the cold earth’s cheerless breast. ; i rer ssa ¢ “ —— sored ay m4 Bi ste to the black board.’ 
Silence sue. nad receded from our view, the stern Highlands grad- || ‘Iam not in want of dvice,’ sai 
’ ; te your advice,’ said Edward 
r arose, and For have I friends to bind me here ? ually rose in all their wild magnificence and grandeur. || somewhat angrily—and as for the “paltry love-letter’” 
rent the air om to ivi “ heart is dear? I gazed, wrapped in admiration and wonder. On || which you speak of, I would not give it for all the 
as, my heart! thou hast no one— i ini 1a) } . zs 
I sprung “0 - eR ripe a op ory the right appeared woody precipices, rising steep | mathematics that ever came from the brains of 
Juvents. over steep and forest over forest, away into the clear || Frenchmen.’ 
— The robin has its mate :—the thrush, blue sky. To the left stood a lofty promontory, on ‘So much for love’—replied George, ‘It is well 
Ry A lover finds in every bush; whose cloud-communing top, the light of morning | that I am not bound by any of these snatleienidl en- 
ee And sweet content is in each note, played most brilliantly. I never shall forget the feel- gagements.’ 
That gushes fiom its little throat. ings of that hour. The picture of the scene is yet | © You may take wisdom’s higher path, and live 
: : . ° | . " 4 ates ’ ’ 
n of “Med Yet I am left alone to sigh;— upon my memory in all its freshness, and time, with misogamist-like, alone in the world; and when the 
as awarded None seem to think, or feel like me;— its silent waste, cannot dilapidate it. But I have a/) cares and disappointments of life crowd upon you, 
ince by the — where 9 are — — story to tell, and it commences here in the very sight ! instead of turning to a sharer of your joys and sor- 
t the: es Se 7 y 
<nves al ut none of them respond to this of = _— of nature. ad Nees you may steal away from the bustle of the 
ving for the a a er ee my fellow-passengers, there were two young | World and spend a delicious hour in the study of 
it of she Nor sympathy could make it less : men from the western part of the State of South! mathematics.’ 
jor dignity I know not how, I know not why, Carolina. Like myself they were untraveled in the || ‘ Growing rather sarcastic! ButIam not so much 
a ’ . hi at . . x | ee 4 
r long, and Tis sweet, and yet ‘tis misery. eg - ve to gaze ”" the Highlands with of a stoic after all, as you would feign make me.’ 
est ve dreamed of peace, and happiness— : e feeling and enthusiasm o y. My attention At this moment, a loud rap at the door interrupted 
akes ample Have dreatned there was a place of rest, ad often been drawn towards t Pe our short | their conversation, and immediately two of their 
Apel And I believe it still, though ne'er voyage, and more than once was O¥° ia of | classmates entered with invitations to what they 
This wearied soul may slumber there. indulging my Yankee curiosity, and enquiring Whence || called a ‘ student’s supper.’ Off they started for 
Weiss, 1onl dhove, do gn Sintaa, tek they came and whither was their destination. At | the house of feasting, and if amidst the revelries of 
> + Bm tn every Jeff, in every owed, length the ice of ceremony was unexpectedly broken, as night Edward did not forget the sweet sayings, 
nost objec- That bids me look to Heaven for rest, and I soon ascertained that they were young men sent || and rich sentiments that coWered the pages of Mary’s 
it weal And breathes a calmness through my breast. she the North to receive their education in the || letter, he did forget what was due to himself and to 
, ilitary Academy at West Point. But the boat had || the elevatio i i i , 
nd the in. Then I will wipesthis foolish tear, aa dee soll Sty ota vstnecte oat ad | a n of his brilliant intellect. It was not 
ined, if the And éx mv © st treasure there; n the river,.and 1 was estined || indeed a scene of intemperance, but the wine passed 
d to part witl fter tl f int- || l , 
y the inc No more I'll Fao mote TA wtlinp. part with my companions after this brief acquaint- || merrily round, and the joke and the wit followed. 
Or feel that I ain all alone. Jovem, ance. I never saw them more, and the subsequent || Ail went on in harmony till the clock told the hour of 
diene “ manne of their lives was accidentally given me by a ] twelve, and a movement was made for retirement, 
and will be Written for the Bouquet. || friend and rae: ‘ Another song !’ cries one—‘ another song!’ echder 
, however, THE MANIAC’S CHANT TO THE STORM. _Edward Pendleton and George Richland became }a second—and ‘I put down Richland for another 
should be Mr brain! my burning brain ! hark !—how it roars— distinguished as scholars in the first year of their || song :’ thunders a third. There was no resisting the 
. Wak The wind, within the black woods, wild, and deep! studies. Having been playmates and friends from | will of the majority, and as if prompted by the genius 
A ee ee fil ; : ai.” : ! 7 
perpen he on a , i aap 65 — 3 mg yea in the same room ; and the same i vl vs il, George commenced a well known ballad 
’ ae : ofty feelings and ‘generous sentim || whic u ituti 
afterweel at Sie tha theisder pools dling Gs ok! y a " . “ee iti ents seémed to | pee ch he so tered by the substitution of the word 
> withed! Lo! how the lightning flickers on its wings: pervade ie | reast 0 eac ‘ 1eir winning urbanity, ! Mary as to refer directly to the peculiar circum- 
Barth, sky, and winds, and darkness, are at war, and the union of brilliant intellect with noble birth, || stances of his room-mate. The company saw the 
sa pretty And madness! madness! from mv brain outsprings ! soon gained them universal confidence and esteem. || application and applauded. They liked the ‘ keen 
How! on!—howl on! ye ministers of wrath! They had none of that indolence and recklessness of || joke,’ and the blood rushed madly up the veins of Ed 
Of the Almighty !—howl, and break away ! demeanor which often characterizes the sons of the | ward, as he fixed his glaring eyes upon the smilin 
gizing for Rend this foul earth ; the woods and mountains scath, rich and the great. They pressed forward in the '| features of his friend ’ 
pacer And sweep Creation from its boundary !— acquisition of. scien if they hada glori bent || . : 
—_ Wiis {iis diecnenns they wy Wht quis rP cie “ as if they had a glorious o ject Do you mean to offer insult ” sternly demanded 
as been Hush! tush !—poor withered heart! be still! be still ! be still! to gain, and the influence of their example was deep || he; ‘ if so, our friendship, which has been so long and 
ther busi- Juvenis, || 20d animating. pleasant, must end here.’ 
all event. PASSION. More than a year had passed away since they came || ‘I meant no injury to your feelings,’ replied George 
Mihi ennitite ii pasdtiont tnber “ein clin — the — land of their native South, Dear || —‘and I cannot see a reason for the exhibition of so 
lis heeds Gates 2 1 while ho Gitiell Game earts were left behind, and the messengers of affec- || mueh anger.’ 
Like a ship dashed by fierce encountering tides tion had often brought from them ‘sweet tidings of || ‘Do you then apologize ?? returned Edward, has- 
And of her pilot spoiled, drives round and round, great joy.’ tily. 
The sport of wind and wave.—Barford. ‘ How charmingly she writes,’ said Edward, ashe || ‘I see nothing**to require such a step. If you . 
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choose to be offended at an innocent song, you had 
better wait until your passions are cooled, before you 
ask for an explanation or apology.’ 
‘It is well,’ said Edward, and quickly departed. 
No one knew the emotions that were then trembling 
in his breast. All believed that in his better moments, 
the recollection of the scene would bring upon his 
cheeks the blush of shame ; and, confiding in this 
‘opinion, George passed the remainder of the night 
with a friend and fellow-classmate. Next morning, 
when he entered his room, no one was there ; but he 
found a note lying on the table addressed to himself. 
It was from Edward, demanding an immediate adjust- 
ment of their difficulties, according to the laws of 
Honor. 


time to wear away the bitterness of unkind feeling ? 
Or, if it must be so, let enmity forever exist between 
us, but do not urge me to barter principle for boldness, 
and life for mistaken honor.’ 

‘ Are you then ready to be called a coward for the 
remainder of your days, and to be the sport and insult 
to every villain that may walk the street. No, 
George, it shall not be that a son of mine refuses to 
practise a principle which has been cherished by the 
Hamiltons and Crawfords and Jacksons of our land, 


the social compact. You must meet Edward, or you 
| are no longer the pride of my affections and the heir 
of my estates.’ 

‘Oh! father how can you talk of duelling being 





‘And has it come to this? soliloquized George. 
* Does the friend of my early days, he who has been, 
thus far, a cheerful companion to me in the pilgrim- 
age of life, seek for sweet revenge in the sacrifice of 
blood? No; I will not meet him. If there be any 
chivalry in the deed I must leave it to be won by 
stouter hearts than mine—if there be any disgrace in 
refusing to accept a challenge, I am willing to bear 
it. Conscience, too, the viceroy of God in the 
human soul, tells me that it is not right, Away, then, | 
Edward, with your silly notions about the principle of | 





necessary to the existence of the social compact? 
| Blood is not the natural cement of any enlightened 
| institution, and if society is to be held together by 
| this, then farewell to a guiding sense of religion and 
| morality.’ 


and by them declared necessary to the existence of |, 


== 
placid river. The wind stirred not a rustling leaf noy 
a sleeping wave. All was clear above and stil] 
around, The seconds paced the distance and drove 
the stakes. The antagonists took a last look of their 
companions and marched up to them. The signal 
was given—the shots were exchanged—and Edward 
leaped from the earth, in the mad agony of expiring 
nature. The surgeon and the seconds gathered 
around him, and as the blood gushed from the unnat. 
ural orifice, the lips of George turned ashly pale, and 
his bosom heaved with the thrill of strange emotions, 
The ball of his enemy had passed through one of hig 
own shoulders ; but in the scene before him he forgot 
his own sufferings and thought only of Edward’s. 

‘Do you think the wound mortal, Doctor? asked 
he, impatiently. 

‘ Ay, it is’-—faltered Edward, returning to himself— 
‘ITamdying! But George, you have my pardon, | 
alone am culpable for this deed. You refused, but] 











| 


Mr. Richland, irritated with his firmness. 
know the ground on which you stand, and I give you 
one hour for decision.’ 

‘Stay, father, and hear me once more. 


‘I want no more of your preaching! George ;’ said || 


if Lac. 





P’—and the word died upon his quivering lips, 
The spirit had departed, and the dreamless, pulseless 


‘ You 1 sleep of death had come over him. 


| George no sooner learned that his antagonist was 


| dead, than he hastened to communicate the sad intel. 
ligence to his father. He reached home with frantic 


| cept the challenge and meet Edward, will it heal the 1 feelings,’and rushing into the parlor, where Mr. Rich 


| animosity and dry up the waters of bitterness? 


honor. I cannot and will not consent to a meeting.’ | ® And | land sat eomfortably composed before a cheerful grate, 
But the refusal of George, although supported by || if perchance he should fall by my hand, how will the | cried out in the agony of his spirit—‘ Father! I have 
a catalogue of reasons, was by no means satisfactory || deed affect me, and cast a shadow over my coming || done the deed. Edward is slain! Isaw him fall, and 
to the ambitious mind of Edward. He called him a} years!’ || heard him breathe out the last accents of forgiveness 
slanderer, a poltroon, and an unworthy son of the | ‘ But you will at least prove yourself a man of spirit i to the destroyer of his life. Oh! wretch that I am, 
high-minded and chivalrous South. He reaped the || and of honor. You will show that the blood of|/ and oh the stings of a reproving conscience ! 
speedy consequence of his rashness; for busy rumor | YOUF ancestors runs richly in your veins, and that || ‘Calm your spirits, George,’ said the startled but 
carried the whole affair to the ears of the Fac- || insults cannot be given without the certainty of re- | still impenitent father. ‘Society does not look upon 





ulty, and in no less than three days after the occur- 
rence, he was on his way home, with no very cheering || 
views of the future. George shared a similar fate, || 
and now another scene opens in the drama of our || 
tale. 

Edward was an orphan youth and heir to a most val- |, 
uable estate. The pride of ancestry ran strongly in | 
his veins, and he seemed to be governed, more by 
the loose principles of an accommodating morality, || 
than by the unchanging doctrines of the Christian || 
religion. The boon of intellect he had indeed receiv- | 
ed, but he relied too much upon its influence, and | 
felt too secure in its protection. George was of other 
feelings and other sentiments. Although the only || 
son of a widowed father—who had imbibed in early | 
life the very opinions of Edward, and who still en- | 
tertained a lingering respect for the laws of honor, | 
he seemed never to act but from Christian motives | 
and Christian feelings. Such was the character of); 
the young Cadets, and such their situation in the i 
place of their nativity. To their friends the circum- | 
stances of their rupture were all known. The chal- | 
lenge had been given, and the proud feeling and | 
moral dignity of Edward would not permit him to 
recal it. 

‘ George’—said his father, as he reviewed the | 
causes of the challenge and the consequences of a || 
refusal to accept it—‘ you must meet your enemy. || 
You cannot wipe disgrace from your forehead until || 
you have taken the field and acted like a man.’ 

‘Father, I cannot do this. It is against my moral 
and my religious principles, and if it were not, I 
could not hazard the life of one who had been linked || 
to me in friendship and affection, from the fleet years 
of unthinking boyhood.’ : 

‘But there is no other way of settling the difficulty 
honorably and effectually. It is too late now to apol- 
ogize, and you must do something to show yourself a 
gentleman and a man of honor.’ 

‘Why not let the matter rest,,.father, and leave 








| venge.’ 


| diately.’ 


| this matter in so appalling a hight.’ 

‘ And must I hazard life and youth, and its golden|! ‘I care not for society, and its blind, fluctuating 
hopes, for these alone? It is too much, and [ cannot | opinions. How can J answer for the crime of blood 
find it in my heart to comply with your pressing de- to my conscience andto my God! Oh! would that J 
mands.’ || had been the victim marked out by unrelenting fate’ 

‘Do as you please, George. I have given you the | In vain did the father attempt to quiet the excited 
alternative, and only wait for your final choice.’ |mind of his son. In vain did he try every argument, 

Well, father, ae can prove one thing to the | and seek out every avenue to his heart. He now 
satisfaction ind, I will hesitate no longer. Is ! began to feel the stir of repentance, and when after 
duelliag morally right ?” || many days he learnt the melancholy fact that George 

‘Every thing, my son, is morally right, which is for || was a lunatic, he could no longer restrain his feelings 
the good and safety of society. Unless the laws of|| nor approve the course of his conduct. ‘ That chal- 
honor are kept in force, we have no means left to | lenge’—whispered he to himself—* has caused it all. 
redress our injuries or protect our persons.’ | Why did I force him to accept it? He was the pride 

‘I wish I could feel the truth of your observations, || of my heart and the stay of my old age ; but now he 

par Prete do ped nee ate | has become the curse of my existence, and a fiend to 
And wrong, which 1 lack for my direction.’ | my happiness. I cannot loo on him—I cannot 
‘oF my own folly. 


fb] 

Will you not, father, recall what you have said and} think of him but as the wr 
leave me to the free enjoyment of my own princi-|| Should insanity continue upon him, my slumbers will 
ples ?” | be peaceful no mere. He will visit me in my dreams, 

‘No, my son; it must be so. Your reputation and i and his maniac form will come around me in the 
reception in the world is of too much consequence to || stillness of retirement. How I wish that he had been 
be scrupulously thrown away.’ 1 left to the free enjoyment of his own principles! How 

| 





‘And is your determination unalterably fixed, fa- ‘I wish that society would cease to uphold these 


ther ?” | barbarous practices !’ 
‘It is, my son, and I shail waste no more words in || The fearful forebodings of Mr. Richland proved too 
parley.’ 1 true, George became the tenant of a mad-house, and 
‘Then be it as thou wilt,’ said George. ‘I accept| for two years, every exertion was made to restore 
the challenge.’ 1 him to his former self. He recovered only to recol 


‘It is well,’ returned Mr. Richland. ‘Make your || lect the horrid reality of the past, and to see nothing 
arrangements and have the business over with imme- || but shadows in the dim perspective of the future. 
\ Mr. Richland was conscience-smitten, and as he 

The next day George made choice of a second and || looked upon his son, and saw that the spirit of his better 
with an unsteady hand and a heavy heart wrote an|| days had departed, he felt that his own hold on life 


acceptance of Edward’s challenge; briefly stating | 
‘that upon more mature deliberation he deemed such a} 
step necessary. The preliminaries were accordingly 

setttled, and a day fixed upon for the fatal meeting. 
It was a chill morning in December when the com- | 
batants took their ground on the bank of a gentle and | 








was broken, and his own dreams of happiness forever 
vanished. He welcomed the lengthening shadows of 
| old age, and seemed always ready to lay himself down 
in the still sleep of the grave. Exhausted nature did 
not long hold out, and he sunk at last under the acclr 
mulated weight of misfortunes and grief. 
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On the death of his father, George became a prod- 
and a vagabond. Three years had well nigh 
passed away, since he left his paternal roof, and not 
a gleam of returning consciousness had ever been 
known to flicker across his mind. It was a stormy 
night and the wind blew coldly from the ocean. The 
miserable wanderer, emaciated and diseased, was at 
the distance of four miles from a human habitation. 
In the faint hope, perhaps, of reaching a comforta- 
tle lodgement for the night, he tasked every energy 
to the utmost, and traveled on in the pitiless storm, 
unfriended and alone. But disease had laid her 
weakening hand upon him, and drenched and chilled 
with rain he was at last overcome, and lay senseless 
inthe path. In this situation he was discovered by a 
compassionate slave, who took him up and carried 
him to the house of his kind mistress. It is useless 
to dwell on the busy scene that now presented itself. 
The servants ran hurrying for wine, and cloths, and 
restoratives, and the anxious mistress watched his 
low, feverish breathings with true Samaritan feeling. 
fle began to exhibit signs of returning life, and to 
mutter forth wild and incoherent ejaculations. 

‘Ha! ha!’ said he at length, with a fiendish smile, 
‘Isee him now! He is standing at the door and 
gazing at me—a miserable exile of earth.’ He’s 
coming up to the bed side! Oh, take him away—for 
[cannot bear to look on his palid countenance and 
bleeding form.’ 

‘There is nothing of this kind in the room,’ re- 
turned the hostess. ‘ It is all the effect of your imagin- 
tion.’ 

‘Oh no, itis not. Why there he stands—Edward 
Pendleton! I slew him in my early days, and every 
night he comes back from the tomb to reprove me for 
the deed !’ 

_ -— «§ «+ -&§ @ © S'S 

My tale is told. The reader perhaps needs to be 
informed that the compassionate hostess was no other 
than Mary Barnwell. She had loved Edward Pendle- 
ton with the warm devotedness of first love—but his 
unhappy and untimely end never broke down her lofty 
spirit. In two years after that event, she married a 
tich planter, who died and left her in lone widowhood 
before the second anniversary of her bridal day had 
come. She grieved at her misfortunes; but it was 
the uncomplaining quietude of grief, and every one 
admired it. It is in vain to attempt to describe her 
feelings and the rush of recollections on witnessing 
the death scene of the miserable maniac. She sus- 
tained them like a queen, and only called them the 
thorns that encompassed the roses of her past life. 

#* * ¥, 


DEATH OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
BY EDWARD LYTTON BULWER. 
Tue blow is struck—the lyre is shattered—the music 
ishushed at length. The greatest—the most various— 
the most commanding genius of modern times has left 
us to seek for that successor to his renown, which, in 
all probability, a remote generation alone will furnish 
forth. Itis true that we have been long prepared for 
the event—it docs not fall upon us suddenly—leaf af- 
ter leaf was stripped from that noble tree before it was 
felled to the earth at Jast ;—our sympathy in his de- 
cay has softened to us the sorrow for his death. It is 
hot now our intention to trace the character or to enu- 
Merate the works of the great man whose career is 
Tun ;—to every eye that reads—every ear that hears— 
every heart that remembers, this much, at least, of his 
character is already known—that he had all the exu- 
berance of genius and none of its excesses ; that he 
was at once equitable and generous—that his heart 
was ever open to charity—that his life has probably 
been shortened by his scrupulous regard for justice. 
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His career was one splendid refutation of the popular 
fallacy, that genius has of necessity vices—that its 
light must be meteoric—and its courses wayward and 
uncontrolled. Hé has left mankind two great les- 
sons,—we scarcely know which is the most valuable, 
He has taught us how much delight one human being 
can confer upon the world;—he has taught us also 
that the imagination may aspire to the wildest flights 
without wandering into error. Of whom else among 
our great list of names—the heir-looms of our nation 
—can we say that he has left us everything to ad- 
mire, and nothing tc forgive? 

It is in four different paths of intellectual eminence 
that Sir Walter Scott has won his fame; as a poet, a 
biographer, a historian, and a novellist. It is not 
now a time (with the great man’s clay scarce cold) to 
to enter into the nicities of critical discussion. We 
cannot now weight and sift, and compare. We feel 
too deeply at this moment to reason well—but we our- 





selves would incline to consider him greatest as a 
poet. Whether it be that to our earliest recollections 
he was most endeared by those mighty lays which 


called from antiquity all its noblest spirit, and breathed | 


a life and nature into that literature, which was then 
languishing under the drowsiness of eternal imitation, 
and the trappings of a false and Gallic artificiality of 
school, at once burthensome and frivolous ;—whatever 
be the cause of our differing from the world in gener- 
al on this point, certain it is, that we think him even 
greatest as a poet than a novelist,—and were it possi- 
ble that time could wither up the interest of the world 
in either, we think that the prose of Waverly might 
suffer before the verse of Marmion. Never, indeed, 
has there been a poet so thoroughly Hemeric as Scott 
—the battle—the feast—the council—the guard-room 
at Stirling—the dying warrior at Flodden—the fierce 
Betram speeding up the aisle—all are Homeric ;—all 
live, move—breathe and burn—alike poetry, but alike 
life! There is this difference, too, marked and prom- 
inent—between his verse and his prose ;—the first is 
emphatically the verse of Scott—the latter (we mean 
in its style) may be the prose of any one—the striking 
originality, the daring boldness, the astonishing vigor 
of the style, in the Lay of the Last Minstrel, are lost 
in the Antiquary and Guy Mannering. 

Scott may be said, in prose, to have no style. 
There are those, we know, who call this very absence 
of style a merit—we will not dispute it: if it be so 
Scott is the first great prose writer from Bacon to 
Gibbon—nay, from Herodotus, in Greek, to Paul 
Courier, in French, who has laid claim to it. For our 
own part, we think him great, in spite of the want of 
style, and not because of it. As a biographer, he has 
been unfortunate in his subjects: the two most im- 
portant of the various lives he has either delineated 
or sketched—that of Dryden and that of Swift—are 
men, to whose inexpiable baseness genius could nei- 
ther give the dignity of virtue nor the interest of er- 
ror. Nor, perhaps, if we may presume to say so, was 
the bent of the biographer’s mind that of the JupcE: 
he had more of the spirit of veneration than that of 
inquiry. And in his estimate, both of men and of 
books, his reasoning seldom satisfies us so much as 
his enthusiasm charms. He was born not to compass 
criticisms, but to create critics: and the lessons he 
would draw from the lives and genius of other men— 
the poet—the romancer—the critic—the philosopher 
of future ages—will deduce from his own. 

As a historian, we confess that we pride him more 
highly than as a biographer ; it is true that the same 
faults are apparent in both, but there is in the grand 
History of Napoleon more scope for redeeming beau- 
ties. His great, his unrivalled, excellence in descrip- 





tion is here brought into full and ample display ; his 





battles are vivid, with colors which no other historian 
ever could command. And all the errors of the histo- 
ry still leave scenes and touches of unrivaled majesty 
to the book. 

As a novellist, Scott has been blamed for not im- 
parting a more useful moral to his fictions, and for 
dwelling with too inconsiderate an interest on the 
chivalric illusions of the past. To charges of this na- 
ture all writers are liable. Mankind are divided into 
two classes ; and he who belongs to the one will ever 
incur the reproach of not seeing through the medium 
of the other. Certain it is, that we, with utterly dif- 
ferent notions on political truths from the great writer 
who is no more, might feel some regret—some natu- 
ral pain—that that cause which we believe the best, 
was not honored by his advocacy; but when we re- 
flect on the real influence of his works, we are saisfi- 
ed they have been directed to the noblest ends, and 
have embraced the largest circle of human interests. 
| We do not speak of the delight he has poured forth 
| over the earth—of the lonely hours he has charmeé— 
| of the sad hearts he has beguiled—of the beauty and 
| the music which he has summoned to a world where 
all travail and none repose ; this, indeed, is something 
—this, indeed, is a moral—this, indeed, has been a 
benefit to mankind. And this is a new corroborant of 
one among the noblest of intellectual truths,—viz. 
that the books which please, are always books that, in 
one sense, benefit ; and that the work which is large- 
ly and permanently popular—which sways, moulds, 
and softens the universal heart—cannot appeal to 
vulgar and unworthy passions (such appeals are nev- 
er widely or long triumphant!) the delight it occa- 
sions is a proof of the moral it inspires. 

But this power to charm and to beguile is not that 
moral exzellence to which we refer. Scott has been 
the first great genius—Fielding alone excepted—who 
invited our thorough and uncondescending sympathy 
to the wide mass of the human family—who has 
stricken (for in this artificial world it requires an ef- 
fort) into our hearts a love and a respect for those 
chosen from the people. Shakspeare has not done 
this—Shakspeare paints the follies of the mob with a 
strong and unfriendly hand. Where, in Shakspeare, 
is there a Janie Deans? Take up which you will of 
those numerous works which have appeared, from 
‘Waverly’ tothe ‘Chronicles of the Cannongate ;’ 
open where you please, you will find portraits from 
the people—and your interest keeping watch beside 
the poor man’s hearth. Not, in Scott, as they were 
in the dramatists of our language, are the peasant, 
the artificer, the farmer, dragged on the stage merely 
to be laughed at for their brogue, and made to seem 
ridiculous because they are useful. 

He paints them, it is true, in their natural language, 
but the language is subservient to the characters; he 
does not bow the man to the phrase, but the phrase to 
the man. Neither does he flatter on the one hand, 
as he does not slight on the other. Unlike the mau- 
dlin pastoralists of France, he contents himself with 
the simple truth—he contrasts the dark shadows of 
Meg Merrilies, or of Edie Ochiltree, with the holy 
and pure lights that reedeem and sanctify them—he 
gives us the poor even to the gipsey and the beggar, 
as they really are—contented, if our interest is exci- 
ted, and knowing that nature is sufficient to excite it. 
From the palaces of kings—from the tents of war- 
riors, he comes—equally at home with man in all as- 
pects—to the aptter’s hearth ;—he bids us turn from 
the pomp of the'Plantagenets to bow the knee to the 
poor Jew’s daughter—he makes us sicken at the hol. 
lowness of the royal Rothsay, to sympathize with the 
honest love of Hugh the smith. No, never was there 








one—not even Burns himself—who forced us more 
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intimately to acknowledge, or more deeply to feel, || Superstition as if the world were preparing itself for | 


that 
‘The rank is but the guinea stamp, 
The man’s the gowd, for a’ that.’ 

And is this being, to whom intellect taught philan- 
thropy, to be\ judged by ordinary rules? 
guage and mete his capacities of good, by tho com- 
mon measure we apply tocommon men? No! there 
was in him a large and catholic sympathy with all clas- 
ses, all tempers, all conditions of men ; andthis it was 
this redeemed his noble works from all the taint of. 
party, all the leaven of sectarianism ; this it was that 
made him, if the Tory in principle, the all embracing 
leader in practice. Compare with what he has done 
for the people—in painting the people,—the works of 
poets called Liberal by the doctrinaries—compare the 
writings of Scott with those of Byron—which have 
really tended the most to bind us to the poor !—The 
first has touched the homely strings of our real heart 
—the other has written fine vague stanzas about 
freedom. Lara, the Corsair, Childe Harold, Don 
Juan, these are the works—we will not say of the 
misanthrope—at least the aristocrat. Are Scott’sso! 
Yet Byron was a Liberal, and Scott a Tory. Alas, 





the sympathy with humanity is the true republican- 


ism of a writer of fiction. Liberal and Tory are 





words which signify nothing out of the sphere of tlic 
politics of the day. Who shall we select from the 


Liberal pocts of our age who has bound us to the peo- 
ple, like Scott—Shelley, with his metaphysical retin- 


;!~- Moore, with his elaborate floric 





ty of patriot- 
ism!—No! we feel at once that nature taught Scott 
more friendship with all mankind, than the philosophy 
ofthe one orthe fancy of the other. Out of print, 
Scott might belong to a party—in print, mankind be- 
longed to him. Toryism, which is another name for 
the spirit of monopoly, forsook him at that point 


He ts 


where his inquiries into human nature began. 


1 


not, then, we apprehend, justly liable to the charge of 


wanting a sound moral--even a great political mora! 
—(and political morals are the greatest ofall)—in the 
general tenor of works which have compelled the 
highest classes to examine and respect the lowest. 
In this, with far less learning, furless abstract philoso- 
phy, than Fielding, heis only exceeded by him in one 
cBaracter, (and that. indeed,the most admirable in Eng- 
Jeanie 
Deans is worth a thousand such as Fanny Andrews. 


Fielding, Le Sage,andCervantes are the only three wr!- 


lish fiction,) the character of Parson Adams. 


ters, since the world began, with whom, es a novelist, 


he can be compared. 


as Volt 


And perhaps he excels them 
t ’ 
ire exeeeded all the writers of his nation, not 








? 


by the superior menits of one work, but by the brilliant 





aggregate of many. Tom Jones, Gil Blas, Don Quix- 
ote, are, Without doubt, greater, much greater produc- 
tions than Waverly; but the authors of Toin Jones, 
Gil Blas, 2nd even of Don Quixote, have not manifes- 
ted the same fertile and mighty genius as the author 
cf the Waverly Novels. 

And that genius—seemingly so inexhaustible—is 
quenched at length! We can be charmed no more— 
tle eloquent tongue is mute—the master’s wand is 
broken up—the right hand hath forgot its cunning— 
the cord that is loosened was indeed of silyer—and 
the bowi that is broken at the dark well was of gold 


beyond all price. 


Are we to | 


Deatli, of late, has been busy among the great men 





of eartl—the mighty landmarks of the last age, one 
after one, have been removed :—Cuvier, Mackintosh, 
Bentham, Goethe, and now Scott—there is some- 
thing, as it were, mysterious and solemn in the dis- 
appcurance of so many lights of the age, within so 
short an interval of each other ;—and happening, as it 
does, ut a period when the old clements of society are 


shaken to the center, it miglit have seemed to ancient |, 


an unexperienced era, and the removal of the chiefs of | 


the past time betokened the advent of a new order of | 


mind suited to the new disposition of events. 

When a great man dies, he leaves a chasm which 
eternity cannot fill. 
but never to the exact place which he held in the 
world’s eye ;—they may be greater than the one we 
have lost—but they are not so, Shakspeare built not 
his throne on the same site as Homer—nor Scott on 


| 
| 


that whence Shakspeare looked down upon the uni- 


verse. The gap which Scott leaves in the world is 
the token of the place he filled in the homage of his 
times. A hundred ages hence our posterity will still 
see that wide interval untenanted—a vast and mighty 
era in the intellectual world, which will prove how 
spacious were ‘the city and the temple, whose sum- 
nit has reached to Heaven.’ 


THE COLISILUX. 


BY PERCY BYSSCHE SHELLEY. 





Ar the hour of noon, on the feast of the Passover, an 
old man, accompanied by a girl, apparently his daugh- 
ter, entered the Coliseum at Rome. They immediately 
passed through the arena, and, seeking a solitary 
chasm among the arches of the southern part of the 
ruin, selected a fallen column for their seat, and, 
clasping each other’s hands, sat in silent contempla- 
tion of the scenc. But the eyes of the girl were fixed 


ps: his countenance, sublime and 


upon her father’s 1: 
sweet, but motionless as some Praxitelian image of 
tle greatest of poets, filled the air with smiles reflected 
from external forms. 

it was the great feast of the Resurrrection, and the 
whole native population, together with the foreigners, 
who iicck from all parts of tlie earth to contemplate 
iis celebration, were assembled round the Vatican. 
The inost awful religion in the world went forth sur- 
rounded with the emblazonry of mortal greatness, and 
imankind had assembled to wonder at and worship the 
creation of its.own power. No stranger was to be 
inet with in the avenues that led to the Coliscum. 
Accident had conducted the father and daughter to 
tle spot, immediately on their arrival. 

A figure, only visible at Rome in night or solitude, 
aud then only to be seen amid the desolated temples 
of the Foruin, or gliding among the galleries of the 
Coliseum, or the ruined arches of the Baths of Car- 
acalla, crossed their path. 

Ilis form, that, though emaciated, displayed the 
elementary outline of exquisite grace, was enveloped 
in an ancient chlamys which concealed his face. It 
was a face once seen, never to be forgotten. The 
lips and the moulding of the chin resembled the 
eager and impassioned tenderness of the shapes of 
Antinous ; but instead of the effeminate sullenness of 
the eye, and the narrow smoothness of the forehead, 
shone an expression of profound and piercing thought. 
ilis brow was clear and open, and his eyes deep, like 
two wells of Chrystaline water, which reflect the all 
beholding heavens. Over all was spread a timid ex- 
pression of diffidence and retirement, which inter- 
iningled strangely with the abstract and fearless cha-, 
racter which predominated in his form and gesture. 
ife avoided in an extraordinary degree, what is called 
society, but was occasionally seen to converse with 
sone accomplished foreigner, whose ap/pearance might 
attract him in his solemn haunts. He spoke Italian | 
with fluency, though with a peculiar but sweet accent. 
There was no circumstance connected with him that 
gave the least intimation of his country, his origin, or 
his occupations. Ile was forever alone.* 





_* There never was drawn a more perfect portait of Shelley | 
himself. | 





Others succeed to his fame— | 


—— 


Such was the figure which interrupted the eo ti 
plation (if they were so engaged) of the Stran = 
the clear and exact, but unidiomatic phrase on " 
native language. - 

‘Strangers, you are two—bchold the third in thj 
great city, to whom alone the Spectacle of these Tui . 
is more delightful than the pageantry of re " 

‘f see nothing,’ said the old man. 

‘What do you hear, then 


ligion! 


‘T lister 2 sweet singi : 
lis 1 to the sweet singing of the birds, the 

humming of the bees, which, and the sound of m 
daughter’s breathing, compose me like the sof i. 
mur of waters; and this sun-warm wind js pleasant 
to me.’ 

‘Wretched old man; know you not that these are 
the ruins of the Coliseum” 

‘ Alas, stranger!’ said the girl in 2 voice like moura. 
ful music, * speak not so; my father is blind? 

The stranger's eyes now suddenly filled with tears 


and the lines of his countenance beeame relaxed, 


‘Blind !’ he exclaimed, ina tone of suffering whieh 
Was more than an apology, and scated himself anapt 

a iialit ak iinllaie cana anAae ain ante : 
in a flight of shallow and mossy steps, which Wound 
up among the labyrinths of the ruin. 

‘My sweet Helen,’ said the old man, ¢ you did pot 
tell me that this was the Coliseum.’ 

‘ i ] I] og deaarnac inf 

Tow should I tell you, dearest father, what | 

knew not? 


te 


I was on the point of inquiring the Way 
» that building when we entered the circle of the 
ruins 3; and until the stranger accosted us, J remained 
silent, subdued by the greatness of what [ saw. 
‘*T is your custom swectest girl, to doscribeto me 
the objects that give you delight; you array them in 
the soft radiance of your words ; and whilst you speak 
I only feel the infirmity, which holds me in such dear 
diflidence, as a blessing. Why have you been so long 
silent Lg 


? 


‘I know not. First, the wonder and the pleasure 
of the sight; then, the words of the stranger, and 
then thinking on what he said, and pow he looked; 
and now, beloved father, on your own words.’ 

‘Well, dearest, what do you see” 

‘I see a vast circle of arches built upon arches, and 
stones like shattered crags, so vast as they, and walls 
giddily hanging—totteringly—on walls. In the cre. 
vices, and in the vaulted roofs, grows a multitude of 
shrubs, the wild olive, the myrtle, and the jasmine, 
and the intricate brambles, and entangled weeds, and 


strange feathery plants, like dishevelled hair, suci’ 


as I never saw before. The stones are immensely 
massive, and they jut out from each other like moun- 
tain cliffs. There are terrible rifts in the walls and 
high windows, through which is seen the light of the 
There sce to me to be more thane 
thousand arches, some ruined, some entire, and they 


blue heavens. 


are all immensely high and wide. Some are broken, 
and stand forth in great heaps, and the underwood is 
tufted in their crumbling fragments. Around us lie 
enormous collections of sliattered and shapeless capt 
tals and cornices, loaded with delicate sculpture.’ 

‘It is open to the sky,’ said the old man. 

‘ We see the liquid depth of the heaven above, and 
through the rifts and windows, the flowers and the 
weeds, and the grass and the creeping moss, are 
nourished by the unforbidden rain. ‘The blue sky 
above—the wide blue sky—it flows through the great 
rifts on high, and through the bare boughs of the 
marble-rooted fig-tree, aud through the leaves and 
flowers of the weeds, even to the dark arcades be- 
neath. I feel, I see it—its clear and piercing beams 
fill the universe, and impregnate the joy-inspiring 
wind with warmth and light and life, and interpene 
trate all things—even me, father. And through the 
highest rift, the noon-day waning moon is hangidf. 
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agit were out of the solid sky ; and this shows me 1 est mystery of laughter is its communicativeness. Set | pleasant to be 


| one or two going, and the whole circle, although they i sensibility that one’s laugh varies with the subject. 


| know not why, fall into the vein. You laugh at || 


| laughter, and laugh the more because you know the |/ ry thing else; but it must not be studied, or it will be 


te atmosphere has the clearness which it rejoices me | 
t 


’ 
that | feel. - 
‘Dearest child, what else see you? | 
‘Nothing.’ | 
‘Nothing ? 
‘Only the bright, green, mossy ground, interspersed 
+h tufts of dewy clover, grass that run into the in- 
Wit - : 

rstices of the shattered arches, and around the iso- 
ters ! ; 
ited pinnacles of the ruins.’ 
‘Like those lawny dells of short soft grass, which 
iad among the high forests and precipices of the 

to] 
. e 

Alps of Savoy. 

‘Indeed, father, your eye las a vision more serene 
shgn nine.’ 

‘And the great wrecked arches, the shattered 
nysses of precipitous ruin, overgrown with ‘the 
-onglings of the forest, and more like chasms rent 
‘ith earthquakes among the mountains, than the ves- 
tie of what was human workmanship.’ 


“What are they !” 

‘Things awe-inspiring and wonderful—are they not 
° c 7 
averns such as the untamed elephant and tigress 
night choose, amid the Indian wilderness, where to 
tide her cubs—such as, were the sea to overflow the 
rity monsters of the deep would change 


to their vast chambers 


earth, the mi; 


tu 





‘Father, your words image forth what I would have 
expressed, but could not.’ 

‘I hear tle rustling of leaves, and the sound of 
vater—but it does not. rain—like the faint drops of a 
juntain among woods.’ 

‘It falls from among the heap of ruin over our 
eds. It is, 1 suppose, the water collected in the 
nis by the showers.’ 

‘A nursling of man now abandoned by his care, 
aitransformed by the enchantment of Nature into 
ilikeness of her own creations, aid destined to par- 
whe their immortality. Changed to a mountain, 
coven into woody dells, whieh overhang its labyrin- 
tine glades, and shatti sed into toppling precipices, 
wenthe clouds, intercepted by its craggy summits, 
apply eternal fountains with their rain.’ 

‘By the column on which we sit, I should judge 
lat ithad once been crowned with a temple or thea- 
tr, and that in sacred days the radiant multitude 
wound up its craggy path to the spectacle or the; 
acritice.’ 

‘It was such, Helen—what sound of wings is 
that?” 


_‘ltis of the wild pigeons returning to their young. 
a ‘ 

oyou not hear the murmur of those that are brood- 
ig their nests V 

‘Itis the language of their happiness.’ 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF LAUGIITER. 

“Myoung gentleman who can laugh at will, is certain 
‘alavorable reception to socicty—particularly when | 





teweather is mugyy.—Laughter is, therefore, a social | 
mue, a prudent accomplishment, an open letter of; 
atroduction. It is not necessary to be funny in or-, 
Kto be able to laugh. Some men laugh like potatoes, | 
“out knowing it. ‘Their faces are sculptured cas) 
tnations. "The permanent grin, however, palls| 
don the eye, and at last begins to wear out one’s 
peularity, und to look as solemn and hideous as the| 
‘Snal sphynx. Laughing is good by virtue of its| 
addenness, It is in its enexpectel a Is re! 

: xpected appeals to the} 
tries that its power chiefly lies. It docs a thought. | 
“person good to be taken by surprise, and to be! 
ithled into a hearty laugh against his will. It makes 
lin feel as he would after having been electrified. It 
Makens him, forces his blood to circulate, make him 
ahis eyes, look about him, and talk. The great- 


‘less of what youare laughing at. Much potency is 
there in the association of ideas:x—Awkward things 
|make one laugh, if the mind happen to be directed 
into a different channel at the moment, and the awk- 
wardness comes upon you suddenly, There is no- 
thing laughable in seeing a man thrown from his 
horse ; yet if he be pitched into the mud, and his hat 
rolls off into the kennel, and his heels are thrown up 
into the air, like the heels of the bodiless nondescript 
on the manx halfpennies, you cannot help laughing. 
There is no grace in such an accident to make it agree- 
able to the imagination and to save it from ridicule. 
From a peculiar construction of the sensative mem- 
branes, some people laugh more than others, and 
young people laugh the most because they have fewer 
drawbacks upon the fancy. Things as they are, if we 
learned to analyse them, are not objects for laughter ; 
but until we grow familar with realities, we laugh at 
them as if they were merely ideal, and set up for 
amusement. ‘To be well deceived is the happiness of 
life, says the Dean of St. Patrick’s, and those who 
are the most deceived laugh the most, and by the 
same reasoning, those who laugh the most are the 
happiest. 

But the laughing is devisable into many, many 
modes. Mrs. Jordan used to laugh over her whole face. 
It began in the dimples of her lips, and spread over 
the cheeks and forehead like sunshine, until the en- 
tire countenance became inspired. That was a laugh 
to make you stop with admiration and suspended 
breath, and feel lappy. 
at it or with it. 


But you could hardly laugh 
It was too beautiful; it captured the 
sensesy and filled the heart with that sort of joy that 
docs not express itself in laughter. Some people 
laugh conyulsively, shooting out a noise like that ofa 
pistol, and instantly relasping back into silence and 
gravity. It isa great question whether they enjoy 
their laugh like the rest of the world, or whether they 
do not enjoy it more by keeping it within, and all to 
themselves. Others, again, laugh through their teeth, 
spreading their lips like the hyena, and emitting a 
hissing sound that resembles the frying of eggs. 
There may be a physical necessity for such a laugh, 
but unless there be, it is very inexcusable. There are 
persons who will avail themselves of any excuse for 
showing their teeth, and who laugh for no other earth- 
ly reason. They must be thinking of their teeth the 
whole time, and not of the jest provocative. <A fat 
person, who laughs zealously, laughs with his great 
big body. The tub undulates and heaves, and the 
whole man shakes with laughter down to the calves 
of his legs. It is like the boisterous rejoicing of a 
corporation. A man who desires a vivid reputation 
will throw himself back into his chair to laugh, as if 
the fun overpowered him. That is a mere russe, like 
that of a pretty gul behind her fan; or the stage 
laugh, that consisis of twisting the thumbs into the 
sides, and bending the body forward as if it were sud- 
denly seized with pains, and uttering a clicking noise 
in the corner of the mouth. Nobody ever laughed 
until they were black in the face, although that is es- 
teemed the last point of risibility. Any one may 
laugh until they are red in the face ; but the laughter 
| that is the most searching makes the face pale. When 
‘a person always laughs in the same way, they never 
laugh with sincerity ; for the same way of laughing is 
no more applicable to the different degrees of irrita- 
tion than the same way of showing the sense of pain. 


To laugh always the same is to laugh by rule, and 





gifted by nature with such exquisite 
T 4 4 . . . 
Varicty is much admired in laughter as well as in eve- 


liable to suspicion; it must come of itself, free, natu- 
ral, and characteristic. Loud laughing is dangerous 
to women, besides being disagrecable to their friends. 
Women should never laugh much or loudly. They 
are supposed to be more patient and enduring than 
men; and as gentleness is their especial charm, they 
should !augh softly, lowly, musically, and not as if 
they caught all the broad points of whim and ecarrica- 
ture. They should be thought to leave some touches 
of the joke undiscovered, fur it is the weakness of our 
sex to desire the asceidency, even in trifles. Gen- 
tlemen always affect sometliing in reservation, as 1! 
there was a sting behind which ladies could not, 01 
ought not tounderstand. ‘This is a poor affectation 
of exclusive privileges, of superior discernment, of the 
pride of the sex. But ladies may be assured that 
there is nothing beyond worth knowing, or that there 
is nothing in the joke, except its pretension to mys- 
tery. 

\uy person who laughs dogmatically should be ex- 
pclled from the drawing room. 
langh in a style that requires other people to laugh 


Why should any one 
whecier they like it or not, and that conveys a sneer 
at those who do not lauch, as much as to insinuate that 
they do not comprehend the force of a good thing?! 
[t is very rude to appear to understand what nobody 
else understands, and to laugh when you have the 
laugh all to yourself. We hate people who snivel 
| when they laugh, as if they despised the poverty of 
mirth. Who wants them to laugh? Let them get 
into a corner, and trace the outlines of the figured 
paper with their eyes until they get the blue deyils, or 
= 


Phey have no right to come 


nausea in the stomach. 
into a merry circle, and laugh in contempt of court. 
[t is all nonsense to say, that any individual is so lock- 
ed up in bile as not to be able to enjoy a laugh. Ev- 
ery human being has a vulnerable point—touch that, 
and the metallic becomes fused over as if it had un- 
dergone a process of fire. We laugh very seldom 
ourselves, but--when we do laugh—Mercury ! what a 
leaping of sounds is there, what a bubbling of irartic- 
ulate notes, what a heaving of chest, and distortion of 
features, and spasm of limbs. It is well enough to 
talk about resisting laughter, but we know it is irresis- 
tible, and cometh like a thief in the night, and is not 
to be gainsayed. What could Moore have been think- 
ing of, when he addressed such a request as this, toa 
lady ? 

Give siniles to those who love you least, 

But keep your tears for me. 

Sunshine before rain even in the dog days. 





ELEGANT EXTRACT. 
Ler this idea dwell upon our minds, that our duties 
to God, and our duties to man, are not distinct and 
independent duties, but are involved in each other ; 
that devotion and virtue are not different things, but 
the same thing; either in different points of progress 
or circumstances of situation. What we call devotion, 
for the sake of distinction, during its initiatory and 
instrumental exercises, is devotion in its infancy ; the 
virtue which, after a time it produces, is devotion in 
its maturity ; the contemplation of Dicty is devotion 
at rest ;the execution of his commands is devotion in 
action—Praise is religion inthe temple, or in the clos- 
et; industry, froma sense of duty, is religion in the 
shop or field ; commercial integrity is religion in the 
‘mart; the communication of consolation is religion in 
| the chamber of sickness ; paternal instruction is reli- 
gion on the trench; patriotism is religion in the pub- 


the gamut may be played over on all occasions. It is ( lic councils.—Rev. J. Francis. 
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From the Boston Gazette. || lery, hanging over the Venus de Medicis—full length | There was an improvisatore in company, said to be 


MY BIRTH DAY. 


Pittow thy head upon this heart, 
My own, my cherished wife; | 
And let us for one hour forget 
Our dreary path of life. | 
Thon let me kiss thy tears away, { 
And bid remembrance flee 
Back to the days of halcyon youth, 
When all was hope and thee! 


Fair was thy early promise, love, 





Of our joy-freighted bark ; 
Sunlit and lustrous too, the skies, 
‘ow all so dim and dark; 


Over a stormy sca, dear wifp, 





We drive with shattered sail, 
But Love sits sili 


Aud mocks 





Come, let me part these clustering curls, 
And gaze upon thy brow— 
Tow many, many memories 


+ 


irit now ; 








How much of happiness and grief, 
jfow much of hope and fear, 
Breathe trom each dear loved lineament, 


Viost eloquently here. 





tle one ! few joys remain 





cheer our lonely lot; 
The storm has ieft our paradise 
Vith but one sunny spot; 


Hallowed 
dQi.0wceG 





Tien nestle closer to this breast, 
My fond and faithful cove! 

Where, if not here, should be the ark 
Of refuge for thy love? 

The peor man’s blessing and his curse 


Pertain alike to me, 





For shorn of worldty wealth, dear wife, 


Am f not rich in thee? 





From the New-York Mirror. 
FIRST DIPRESSIONS OF EUROPE. 
BY NATHANIFL P. WILLIS. 
NUMBER XXIII. 
The Pitti Palace—Titian’s Bella—An Improvis- 
trice—View from a window—Annual expense of 
residence at Florcnee. 


1 HAVE got into the * back-stairs interest,’ as the pol- 
iticlans say, and to-dvy I wound up the staircase of 
Metts Dalenp and enan inj 
the fle Palace, and spent an hour or two in its 
glorious halls with the 


villi bl yu 

@ insufferable anit wmesnlier +0 itah? c 
the insufferable and usnally inevitable annoyance of 
acecerone. You will not, of 











Greenough, without 


course, expect a recu- 
pt . DS 


lar description of such a vast labyrinth of splendor. 
I could not give it to you even if I had been there the 
hundred times that I intend to £0, if I live lone 
enough in Florence. In other galleries you see 


mereiy tae arts, here you are dazzled with the re- 


newed and costly magnificence of a royal palace 
The floors and ceilir ' 


part of wv 
in dn aenoninieh hauildow a F . 

site to accotap.isa, bowilder you out of yourself quite ; 
and, still you can tread on a matchlece : 
and, . you cen fread on a matchless pavement of 
1 ato , Rp oa 7 law <wrae ] »- . 
imitated tnosaic, and lay your hat on a table of inlaid 
P DSS 1 : 

gems, anc sit on a sof wrought with you know not 

+ ES a en eee, Ls: . 

what delicate end curious workmanship, without ner- 
vousness OF compunci 














appreciate the pictures upon the walls with judgment 
or pleasure. : 

I saw but one thing well—'Titian’s Bea, as the 
Florentines call it. There are two famous Venuses 
by the same master, as you know, in the other gal- 


Wings and furniture eacl a t 
UTC, Cacn particular 


-liust nave cost the education of a! 


on, you are not in a state to 


| figures reclining upon couches, one of them usually 
called Titian’s mistress. The Bella in the Pitti gal- | 
lery is a half-length portrait, dressed to the shoulders, | 
and a different kind of picture altogether. The oth- 
ers are voluptuous, full grown women. This repre- 


‘ sents a young girl of perhaps seventeen ; and if the 


frare in which it hangs were a window, and the 


: loveliest creature that ever trod the floors of a palace 


stood looking out upon you, in the open air, she could 


| not seem, more real, or give you a stronger feeling of 


‘the presence of exquisite, breathing, human beauty. 


nv 


The face has no particular character. It is the look 


with which a girl would walk to the casement in a 


| mood of listless happiness, and gaze out, she scarce 


knew why. You feel that it is the habitual express- 
lion. Yet, with all its subdued quiet and sweetness, 


it is a countenance beneath which evidently sleeps 


| warm and measureless passion, capacities for loving 


f 
i 7 1 7 ° is 1 
liand enduring and resenting every thing that makes 
{up acharacter to revere and adore. 1 do not know 
{ 


} 
|, how a picture can express so much—but it does ex- 
| press allthis, and eloquently too. 
i, In a fresco on the ceiling of one of the private 
:chambers, is a portrait of the late lamented grand- 
| duchess. On the mante!-piece in the dake’s cabinet 
| also is a beautiful marble bust .of her. It is a face 
and head corresponding perfectly to the character 
given her by common report, full ef nobleness and 
kindness. The duke, who loved her with a devotion 
| rarely found in such exalted rank, is inconsolabl 
' since her death, and has shut himself from al! socicty. 
| He hardily slept during her illness, watching by her 
bedside constantly. She was a religious enthusiast, 
‘and her health is said to have been first impaired by 
+ too rigid an adherence to the fasts of the church and 
| self-inilicted penance. The Florentines talk of her 
| still, and she appears to have been unusually loved 
j;and honored. a 
I have just returned from hearing an improvisa- 
trice. Ata party last night I met an Italian gentle- 
}, man, who talked very enthusiastically of a lady of 
; Florence, celebrated for her talent of improvisation. 
j, She was to give a private exhibition to her friends 
' the next day at twelve, and he offered politely to in- 
; troduce me. He called this morning and we went 
together. 
Some thirty or forty people were assembled ina 
' handsome drawing-rcom, darkened tastefully by heavy 
curtains. ‘They were sitting in perfect silence when 
we entered, all gazing intently on the improvisatrice, 
alady of some forty or fifty years, of a fine counte- 
nance, and dressed in deep mourning. She rose 


to receive us, and my friend introducing me, to my 





infinite dismay, as amprovissiure American, slic 
gave me a seat on the sofa at her right hand, an hon- 
or i had not Italian enough to decline. I regretted it 
he less that it gaye me an opportunity of observing 
the effects of the ‘fine frenzy,’ a pleasure I should 
otherw.se certainly have lost through the darkness of 
the room. 

We weve sitting in profound silence, the head of 
the improvisatrice bent down upon her breast, and 


1 


! 
her hands cl 





asped over her lip, when she suddenly 
raised herself, and with both hands extended, com- 
“menced ina thrilling voice, ‘ Patrial ’ Some par- 
,ticular passage of Florentine history had been given 
ler by one of the company, and we had interrupted 
her in the midst of her conception. She went on 
|| with astonishing fluency, in smooth harmonious rhyme, 
| without the hesitation of a breath, for half an honr. 
| My knowledge of the language was too imperfect to 
{judge of the finish of the style, but the Italians pres- 
|j ent were quite carried away with their enthusiasm. 


_the second in Italy ; a young man, of perha 
five, with a face that struck me as the 
of genius. His large expressive eyes kindled as th 

’ e 


was curled by her excitement into a firm ani; 


rh, ye FAmaine nthi raven as } P 
who had remained within, gave a subject to fill 


same termilations. 


I sit at this moment in a window of what was! 





iouses of our country 


monastery in which Milton passed six week ; 
gathering scenery for his Paradise. I cao almos 


ps twenty. 
very beau ideg} 


poetess went on, and the changes of his countenance 
soon attracted the attention of the company. She 
closed and sank upon her seat, quite exhausted: “a 
the poet, looking round for sympathy, loaded "ae 
with praises in the peculiarly beautiful cpithets-of the 
[talian language. I regarded her more closely as she 
sat by me. Her profile was beautiful; and her mouth, 
vhich at the first glance had exhibited marks of . 


nated 


curve, which restored twenty years af least by its ex 


Atter a few minutes one of the company went out 
A U 

r >] and wrote upon a sheet of 
of the TOOUM, and wrot upon @ sheet of paper the last 
word of every line for a sonnet; and a ventlemag 
Fo) . ’ 


it up, 


She took the paper, anc looking at it a moment or two 

’ } “egy si 
repeated the sonnet as fluently as if it had been Writ. 
ten out before her.’ Several other subjects were they 
given her, and she filled the saine sonnet with the 


Jt was wonderful. I could not 


conceive of such facility. After she had satisfied them 
with this, she turned to me and said, that in compli. 
inent to the American improyisatore she would give 
an ode upon America. ‘To disclaim the character 
» honor would have been both difficult and em. 
barrassing even for one who knew the language better 
than I, sof bowed and submitted. She began with 
the discovery by Columbus, claimed him as her coun. 
tryman ; and with some poetical fancies about the 
sand the Indians, mingled up Montezuma 
and Washington rather promiscuously, and closed 
with a really beautiful apotropy to liberty. My ae. 
knowledgements were fortunately lost in the general 


A tragedy succeeded, in which she sustained four 


This, by the working of her forehed 


and the agitation of her breast, gave her more trouble 
er fluency was unimpeded; and when she clos. 
ed, the company was in rapture. Her gestures were 
more passionate im this performance, but, even with 
my imperfect knowledge of the languaye, they always 
med called for and in taste. Her friends rose a3 
she sunk back on the sofa, gathered round her, ané 
took her hands, overwhelming her with praises. It 
a very exciting scene altozether, and I weat 
- with new ideas of poetical power and enthus- 


One lodges like a prince in Florence, and pays Jse 
~For the information of artists and scho- 


ars desirous to come abroad, to whom exact know. 


. a ay nit ie 
subject 1S important, [ will give you te 


inventory and cost of my whereabout. 


fp. 
Of- 


. ? 17 ods 
archbishop’s palace—a nobie old editee, 


: : +» hall 
‘taircases and resounding arclhies, and a 2a 


“4 might put a dozen of the modern bres 


Ye 


My chamber is as large asa 





,on the second story, looking out upon the 
varden belonging to the house, which extends to the 
eastern wail of the city. Beyond this lies one of tue 
test views in the world—the ascending armpits 
atre of lills, in whose lap lies Florence. with the tal 
‘enemies of Fiesolé in the center, crowned with the 


g, while 


anes of glass in the bard’s room; and, be- 


tween the fine old buiding and my eye, on the elope 
of the hill, lic, thirty or forty splendid villas, helf bur 
ed in trees, (Madame Catalani’s among them) piled 
one above another on the steep ascent, Wi 


th their 


a 


columns 4 
ne yast t 
yindow in 
(ole, the 4 
the room 
geighbors, 
same floor, 
glow, and 
of Florenc 
sigity five 
select any 
brated bea 
the dau 
atoll. Ss 
aight oF tw 
ith less J 
For the 
same scale 
so-coverct 
three deep 
For all 
{pay thre 
sep for lat 
iandlady ¢ 
two visits 
Then for 
ynd toasts 
wine, one 
rant for ti 
cently for 
pleasures, 
Florence. 
ind largel 
mte; and 
as well fo 
Italy. 1 
because | 
wanted. 
had know 
men in Ou 
inhalf 
ap at ones 


re a) 
sneil. 
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Lov 
Th: 
Wh 
Soo 
Lov 
But 
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ell 
columns and 
na vast terraced garden. 


porticoes, as if they were mock temples 


| 


I do not think there is a|| Ir was but the other evening that I was awakened | 





A SKETCH. 


window 12 Italy that commands more points of beauty. |! from a deep slumber by a cry of fire. There is some- 


(ole, the American , 
fe room before me, took a sketch from it. For! 
sighbors, the Neapolitan ambassador lives on the 
ome foor, the two Greenoughs in the ground-rooms 
ame fi ¢ 


iglow, and the palace of one of the wealthiest nobles 
4 


if Florence overlooks the garden, witha front of 


saity five windows, from which you are at liberty to 
lect any two or tliree, and imagine the most cele- 
trated beauty of Tuscany behind the crimson curtains 
_the daughter of this same noble bearing that repu- 


tion. She was pointed out to me at the opera a 


ait or two since, and ] have seen as famous women |, 
ag th | 


gith less pretensions. 

for the interior, ny furniture is not quite upon the 
ame scale, but I have a clean snow-white bed, a cali- 
scovered sofa, chairs and table enough, and pictures 
hee deep from the wall to the floor. 

For all this and the liberty of the episcopal garden, 
{ pay three dollars a month! A dollar more is chiar- 
ep for lamps, boots and service, and a dar’s eyed 
andla¢y of thirty-five, mends my gloves and pays me 


two visits a day—items not mentioned in the bill. 


Then for the feeding, an excellent breakfast of coffee 
ind toasts is brought me for six cents; and, without 
wine, one may diuc heartily ata fashionable restau- 
nut for twelve cots, and with wine, quite magnifi- 
cently for twenty-five. 
sleasures, this is all one is called upon to spend in 
Florence. Three hundred dollars a year would feirly 


ind largely cover the expences ofa man living at this 
nte; and a man who would not be willing to live half 
aswell forthe sake of his art, does not deserve to see 
Italy. Ihave stated these unsentimental particulars, 
hecause itisa kind of injormation I believe much 
wanted. I should have come to Italy years ago if I 
tad known as much, and J am sure there are young 
wen in our country dreaming of this paradise of art 


ahalf dispair, who will thank me for it, and take 


tpatonee ‘the pilgrim’s scandal-shoon and scollop-! 


shell Y 





SONG. 
BY FRANCIS HOPKINSON. 
My generous heart disdains 
The slave of love to be, 
[ ecorn his servile chains, 
And boast my liberty, 
This whining 
And pining 
And wasting with care, 
Are not to my taste, 


be she ever so fair. 
Shall a girl’s capricious frown 

Sink my noble spirits dowa ? 

Shall a face of white and red 

Make me droop my silly head? 

Shall I set me down and sigh 


For an eyebrow or an eye? 





For a braided lock of hair, 
Curse my fortune and despair 
My generous heart disdains, &c. 


Still uncertain is to morrow, 

Not quite certain is to-day— 

Shail I waste my time in sorrow ? 

Shall T languish life away ? 

AMl because a cruel maid 

Hath not love with love repaid? 
My generous heart disdains, &c. 


LOVE AND FRIENDSHIP. 
Love is a spark’ling, genial bow} 
That soon intoxicates the soul ; 
Whilst friendship, like Arabian balm, 
Soothes all our sorrows to a calm; 
Love is the bliss of youthful age; 


But friendship lasts through every stage.— Anon. 


landscape painter who occupied | 


Iixclusive of postage and 








thing singularly expressive inthe human voice. The 
same shout frequently breaks the stillness of the night 
and my sleep, without exciting my attention sufficient 
to induce me to rise. But this one was sudden, dis- 
tinct, and startling, with something in it of emotion 
which conyinced me it was uttered by one who beheid 
the flames. I accordingly hastened to the window.. 


‘Itwas a quiet, starry night. The houses on the op- 


posite side of the street in which I resided, and appa- 


rently within a quarter of a mile of my dwelling, re- 


flected a brilliant glare of light, and volumes of fiery 
smoke rolled upward with the motion of heavy bil- 
lows toward the reddening sky. The shout multipli- 
ed from all quarters—the deep-toned bells began to 
toll—figures here and there rushed rapidly toward the 


| scene of action—an engine thundered over the paye- 
| ments—beneath my window 


the forms of the firemen 
in their huge caps and jackets shone like demons in 
the reddusky glooms of the torches—hoarse voices, 
with shouts and imprecations, urged each other on- 
ward. Tfastily clothing myself, I sallied forth and 
hurried to the conflagration. 

There is nothing in nature more beautiful than fire, 
and more terrible in its beauty. When thus arrayed 
for purposes of ruin, it conveys to me an impression 
similar to that whieh I receive from the sight of a 
powerful serpent. There is the same fatal brilliancy, 
the same fearful grace and relentless spirit of destruc- 
tion, and the same admirable fitness as embleins of the 


infernal regions. In darkness this wonderful element 


exhibits its grandeur with a more imagnificent effect. 


The roofs of lofty buildings, and summits of chim- 
neys; the tall steeples and swelling domes, shone 
vividly in the distance, painted by the lurid glare. 
Dense masses of smoke in the intervals of a slight 
breeze, shrouded the blaze and darkened the scene, 
till leaping and glistening, through the gloom like a 
sheet or lightning from the brooding cloud, the flame 
again dazzled the eye, and made the ‘darkness visi- 
| ble’ with a radiant, but dim and melancholy luster. 
| The coflagration had burst forth in a stable in the rear 
| of alarge wooden church, and in the midst of a close- 


|| ly crowded block of buildings, mostly of the same 


|material. A long season of intensely hot weather, 
| without rain, had rendered them uncommonly combus- 
‘tible. The wind was sufficiently strong to increase 
| the fury of the elements into an ungovernable rage 
{that resembled madness; and the cry went forth 
| through the crowd that there was no water to be ob- 
| tained, till the engines could form a line to the river, 
| the distance to which was great: in the meantime 
the flame was running rapidly along the roof of the 
| church, at first gently curling, and gradually extend- 
{ 
| 


ing to the rear and front. The crowd collected—tlic 


| wind increased—the frame building was soon blazing 


| to the several adjoining houses. In less than half an 


| with incalculable fury, and the flame communicated 
| 

ed: avast sheet of fire washed over it like an ocean 
—the interior was brightly visible; the pews, ban- 
nisters, galleries, carved columns, white ceilings, 
yielded rapidly to the intense heat—timber crackiing 
'--walls crashing—chimneys fallmg—furniture tum- 
‘bling from windows—men shouting through trumpets, 
| —engines 
breaking--earth trembling beneath our feet—the vast 
| multitude swarming like bees in their hive, rocking 


‘and heaving in the narrow strects, and clustering on | 
the steps, lamps, and windows, and the broad arch of. 


| hour, the rear of the church was completely consum- | 


thundering,--women screaming,—glass | 


| 


| The city cannot be too grateful to the body of day. 


_ing firemen who nightly risk their lives in defence of 
our property. The soldier who exposes himself in 
the battle for his country, scarcely incurs more peril, 
or deserves more praise. The confusion continues. 
Here you may behold a heap of furniture, there 

group of persons just escaped from the flames. Mar! 
yonder building with a brick front, and nearly de- 
stroyed—the ravenous blaze is feeding on the ruins 
in which fancy pictures many a group of domestic 
peace and hope. The fraine work is consumed—the 
front totters—the firemen place their long heavy lad- 
ders against it. Hark !—crash—up to the sky flash 
the expiring flames, and then sink with the heap of 
crumbled ruin. That poor dwelling belonged to 

widow with a large family entirely dependent upon 
her exertions. She was even too indigent to get it 
insured, With what feelings wili she grect the day 
A fine boy has escaped from his home, and is eagerly 





ing to the excitement of the scene, lie dashes 
ossly through the crowd and seizes the rope of 
the engine ; but his foot slips—he falls—the dreadful 
machine rushes on—a smothered scream is faintly 
heard amid the dreadful surrounding din, and now a 
trampled and bleeding body is borne senseless through 


the multitude, to blast some fond mother’s sight, and 


= 


strike her bosom with horror and anguish unuttera- 
ble.*#***% 

The heavens are shining acain with all their stars. 
The vast city is wrapped in shadows. The pealing 


bells have ceased. Silence is inthe streets: all, ex- 
¢ 


cept a jow confused sound from the spot where death 
and destruction have been at work. You may hear 
the fa:nt hum, like the subdued roar of the sea, when 
the storm has passed away, or the lush of the field of 
battle after the field of conflict. Wearied and ex- 


hausted firemen are slowly draggit 


x home their en- 











gines. Morning breaks in the east. 

The noonday sky overspreads the gay Broadway. 
Steeds are prancing, and flashing chariots glittering 
in the sun. The voice of youth and pleasure is 
forms of beauty and splendor, dazzling 
jeweiry, tempting pictures, sunny eyes, and slender 
feet. The wealthy are purchasing luxuries, the joy- 
ous giving loose to mirth. 
should my 


around me: 


Why at such a moment 
melancholy thoughts steal back to the 
wreck and the ruin—to the desolate dwelling of the 
widow, the mangled form of that fearless bey, and to 
the family at whose festive board, hereafter, his bight 
head must never be !— Theodore 8. Fay. 





TRUTH IS POWER. 
men say that ‘wealth is power,’ 


Some 


and some 
that ‘talent is power,’—but there is one apothegm 
that I would place on high above them all when I 


+ 


would assert that ‘truth is power.’—Wealth cannot 





purchase—talent cannot refute—knowledge cannot 
overreach—authority cannot silence her—they ali, 


like Felix tremble at her prescnce.—Cast her into the 








sevenfold heated furnace of the tyrant’s 


her into the most tremend 


wrath ; fling 





ous billows of popular com- 


motion ; she mounts aloft in the ark, upon the sum- 





Qt 2. h, . 
sie is the m 





mit of the deluge. ering spirit who 





sheds on man that bright and indestructable princi- 
ple of life which is given by its mighty Author to illu- 
minate and inspire the immortal soul, and, which, 


and forever.’ 
When the mound has long been heaped on all the 
pride of wealth and talent, and knowledge, and au- 


like himself is ‘the same yesterday 


thority—when earth and heaven itself shail have pass- 
ed away, truth shall rise, like the angel on Menoah’s 
sacrifice, upon the flame of nature’s funcral pyre ; 
and ascend to her source, her heaven, and her home 


heaven, burning and glowing above, all formed ascene| _ the bosom of the holy and eternal God.—Rev. R. 


| of sublime grandeur. 


| J. McGee. 
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Written for the Bouquet. 
MUSINGS.....-NO.- II. 
* Who sces things as they are, hath gain’d a point 


Of elevation, for which, busy Folly 
Hath never imp'd ber wings’ 


Or all classes, the retired and meditative man, as he 
passes through this scene of dark vicissitudes, secms 
to have more difficulties to encounter, and the least 
sympathy—arising doubtless in part, from his own 
peculiar constitution, and in part, from the fact that 
he is necessarily obliged to breast a stormy current of 
popular cpinions and prejudices. The quiet and 
meditative man has his peculiar sphere, and is a 
thoughtful, or if you will, a melancholy man. That 
gloomy cast of thought—that medium through which 
he sees objects tinged with a sombre hue, if it arise 
not from morbid disease, must arise from external 
impressions, produced upon a mind of the most deli- 
cate and finely wrought susce This kind 
of mind is the exclusive right of but few. Men in 


»ptibilities. 


general look upon it as a proof of mental weakness, 


and consequently, as it is not understood, the individ- 
ual who possesses it, is avoided as a something in 
whose presence there exists a pestilence, and as if 
those would be contaminated who might come in con- 
tact with him; and yet how erroneous is the senti- 
ment—how widely do those misjudge, who hurl that 
sweeping denunciation forth—‘ Shun the man that’s 
singular—his mind’s unsound.’ It shall be my object 
to prove that such a denunciation as this is absurd, 
that it arises from ignorance, and that the meditative 
man is in no way infected with monastic feelings. 


Man, by the great designing cause, was originally | 


intended for a thinking being—not ruled by passions 
or blinded by prejudice—not seeking for happiness in 
sordid pursuits, but guided by reason and seeting his 
enjoyments in a higher and more extended range of 
being. Brutes come into the world and by a natural 
instinct seek for food, rest and sleep, as they are ne- 
cessitated. This is their sphere. They are formed 
for it. It is their all of happiness, But the immortal 
spirit in the breast of man—notwithstanding the clay 
of mortality which holds it back, and strives ineffect. 
ually to embue the deathless part with a kindred hue 
—shows its primitive origin, as it (if allowed to go 
free,) spurns all criminal enjoyment and scems reach- 
ing forth, stretching up, as if drawn by strong aflinity 
towards the great Head and Source from whence it 
emanated Dut man is debased truly, lamentably so 
—though he still preserves his superiorty to the brute. 
And why ? 
tion ? 


Is it not that he has forgotten his situa- 
Did he truly and carefully examine himself— 
did he examine the ruling principle within--did he 
etudy the ruling cause without, visible to the eye of 
divine philosophy, through all the vast and varied 
works of creation—did he study them with an open 
mind and a candid heart; would he be a thouchtless 
and trifling creature? Ilere is where the meditative 
man takes the precedence. His mind is open. He 
sees things as they are—and, as we think, they are 
Thus 


then his melancholy arises from an ennobling cause, 


calculated to impress and solemnize the mind. 


and refutes at a glance, the feeble attacks that throng 
about him from every side. 

Our life is a complex mystery—-we know not from 
whence we sprung—we know not whither we go. 
We stand a link in the great chain reaching from 
eternity to eternity, darkness on either side, and 
gloomy doubts clustering thickly around us—we know 
that we live, move, and breathe—all things else seem 


stream of light, chasing the gloom afar and clearing 
o 


away in a measure the thick drapery of gloom. The || 
Scriptures teach us our bourn, though they answer | 


‘not the question of the mind upon eternity that was; | 


/ man bosom, and roll a broad wave of desolation | 


, . across the earth, can experience no emotions but 
involved in mystery. Yet there is a ray, a little! 


I 
| 
and of the eternity that shall be beyond the reach of | 


thought. Also, from second causes, which beauti- | 
fully harmonize with the spirit of truth, we draw 
conclusive proof of the state of bliss awaiting the 
good beyond the grave. Thou mortal being tossing 
upon the waves of mirth and folly—who never yet 
hast studied thy Maker or thyself, and regulated thy 
conduct to a correspondence with the evidences clu- | 
cidated—tell us which be the wisest, the man of 
mirth, or the man of thought and meditation ! Know 
you not, that by such indifference to real wood, you 


| 
| 


| 
make yourself less deserving of compassion than the 
heathen? What taught the Chaldean his sublimer 
lore? that this was but the dawn of another existent 
being? a sphere suited to his capacities—where the 
soul might wing its way unfettered to the other foun- 
tain, and quaff its fill of the waters of immor- 
tality ? that there was an Eternal procreative and ex- 
ertive Cause, upholding and swaying the vast universe, 
with its suns, and central orbs, and systems—omni- 
present, and diffusing life, motion and strength, 
through every particle of matter? Pythagoras phi- 
losophizing upon the same principle, remarks ‘ex quo 
etiam animalium omnium vita capiatur.’ True, 
much of this philosophy was paradox—mixed with 
the grossest absurdities—of demonology and witch- 
cratt—of provident and improyident spirits—yet there 
was an awful sublimity attached to it, which filled 
the mind of the believer with the highest reverence | 
for the Supreme Being. What lifted the soul of Plato 
to a height almost divine?) What sustained the sa- 
crificed Socrates, at that hour 


‘When doubt and darkness flap their lurid wings— 
Appal the soul with images remote’— 


and enabled him to pass into the eternal world 


‘Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch. 
About him, and lies down so pleasant dreams?” 


Was it, think you, gained by the wild pursuits of | 
mirth—or in poring over the lore of Egypt’s kings? 
But the theories of the ancients of that country, and 
of the Chaldeans, were vague, and undefined, except 
to a particular class of men—giving their knowledge 
as it escaped to the vulgus, an air of the wildest 
mysticism. By means of hieroglyphies it was con- 
fined to sects or schools. Are we 
obliged to wrap ourselves in the inky cloak of igno- 
rance, and receive our light through the medium of 


Is it so with us? 


superstition; or have we cultivated minds, or means 
of making them such—and the broad field of useful | 
speciilation before us? 

The meditative man, strives by the reasoning pow- 
ers which he possesses, to prostrate all useless bars 
that obstruct his way to the gate of Science—to pen- 
etrate farther than the dul! insipid now, which seems 
to satiate the sluggish ambition of the largest portion 
of the human race—to discover and unravel'the se- | 
crets of our existence—to learn himself—to learn the 
nature of man around him. Tere allow us to ask 
the reader, what have been his emotions, as his in- 
formation took a wider range, in reference to the 
present situation of the world! Were they emotions 
of joy? or did they tend to load the heart with an 
insupportable burden? Felt he like weeping or revel- | 
ing? Were his sensations those of pleasure, or of, 
exquisite anguish? He who looks at things as they | 
exist—casts his eyes over this moral universe, cor- | 
rupted by the evil passions which generate in the hu-| 


those of the bitterest intensity. If he can, he must 
be an exception—a phenomena among the wonders | 
of this wonderful world. | 


The meditative man despises that selfish concen- |! 





isystems, without mutation, perform their evolutions - | 
Nong; 


\« ds ide r » ores 1 1 
all upheld and guided by the great moving cause, The 


——S 


tration of thought, which would confine h 
narrow sphere, and looks away to a higher and wid 

field. What sees he here! A vast Creation, an 
ing in Cominion beyond the comprehension of hie 
grasping intellect, yet, so far as is visible, existing in 
the most perfect order and harmony. He Mitek 
whole economy of Nature one beautiful and well . 
portioned fabric, bearing on every part the eae of 
the mind and hand of an Almighty power. The plan. 
ets wheel along their burning orbits untiring from 
age to age. The fixed stars, central orbs, and 


im ing 


earth he learns is balanced in its place with math 


matical exactness, and that all things on jts surface. 
. . . ’ 
animate, or inanimate, have their peculiar sphere ang 
4 ; a 
agencies. The seasons come and go at their appoint 
. . . ae 
edtime. The Spring comes o’er the scene, s 


awhile, and passes on. Summer, Autumn, and Win 


ter succeed, and then again, 


; —‘soft breathing May appears, 

And airs are vocal with the breath of birds. 
But at man there is a pause. Tere the harmony of 
order ceases. Unlike the less gifted creatures of the 
scene, he is void of regularity, and guided by no 
rule. Ife seems a trifling, busy, selfish blot on the 


creation, evidently fallen from a primitive state of 


of bliss, moiling in cares, and enwrap’d in the gloom 
of sin and misery. He beholds a mass of moral ana 
intellectual beings, all in pursuit of one object, yet 
striving for it in an endless diversity of ways—the 
stronger lording it over the weak—the bad oppress. 


|, ing the good—the noble in misery—--the guilty in af- 


fluence, sacrificing all things obstructing to the one 
great purpose of soul—in short a chaos of confusion. 
Anguish is busy among’ them—their whole course 
seems asuccession of tumults, toils, tears and heart- 
aches—all rushing forth each in his own devices, and 
guided by his own unnatural passions. Tell us, read. 
er, is not the dark side of human character a sorrov- 
ful scene! Is it not a sorrowful task to gaze upon it! 
Nor have we exaggerated in description—the bright: 
er side is but a shade of evil—the fairest scene is 
soon clouded—and the most alluring hopes are sooa- 
est dashed in the dust.’ The meditative man, though 
the medium through which he gazes may be, ina 
measure, discolored—in our mode of thinking—has 
a much nearer view of the truth, than the one 
who floats on the stream of life a trifler, and soon 
launches forth unprepared upon the untried realities 
of a future state. JuveENIs. 


To Corresronprnts.— The Last Indian,’ a poetic 
article, by Anp, will appear in our next. 

‘The Last Word of the Dying,’ by Mrs. L. . 
Sigourney, came to hand too late for insertion in this 
number. 

Several other Communications received, and wil 
be attended to seasonably. 





Reason cannot grasp every thing—even when assist- 
ed by fliglts of fancy—still something must be left for 
faith. ‘ 
Vice is the most dangerous when it puts on the set 
blance of virtue. 

To approbate evil, is to be guilty of it. 

Do nothing you would wish to conceal. 

Do what you ought, come what may. 

Tart which opposes right must be wrong. 


| Avorn that which you blame in others. 
| Berrer be alone than in bad company. 
/Trurn never fears rigid examination. 


Worps are but leaves, deeds are the fruits. 
Baccuus drowns more than Neptune. 


10. 


miles § 
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